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MUG NEWSSERVICE 


DesignStudio: a new era 
in desktop publishing 


The long-running debate over 
“who’s best” in the DTP field may be 
over. Letraset has struck a heavy blow in 
the Aldus PageMaker, QuarkXPress 
camps with their new DesignStudio. Le¬ 
traset was an innovative leader in the 
graphic arts industry when Aldus staffers 
were still in strollers - or not bom yet. So 
it follows, they would eventually go after 
the lead in the desktop publishing indus¬ 
try. 

Since the dawn of the Mac, 

ReadySet Go (originally from Manhattan 
Graphics) has held a considerable market 
share with quiet innovations being added 
year after year. RSG was the first into 
the DTP market and we were enjoying 
RSG before Aldus began shipping Page¬ 
Maker. Now, we’re enjoying DesignStu¬ 
dio instead of waiting for the PM4.0 up¬ 
grades. And, if this new program proves 
itself over the months to come, the never 
ending extortion spiral from Aldus and 
Quark may be over! Won’t it be nice to 
upgrade only one program - instead of 
three! 

To keep this from turning into a ten 
thousand word essay, keep in mind that 
all of the important features of Page¬ 
Maker, XPress and ReadySet Go are all 
included in Design Studio and the unim¬ 
portant, off-the-wall and quirkish features 
have been left out. Also important to note 
is the fact that the DesignStudio applica¬ 
tion ships on a single 800K disk and is 
not ballooned with sloppy or patch 
code borrowed from MS Word and 
the like. Furthermore, it appears to 
run acceptably from a plain-Jane 
SE from floppys - although you’ll 
want to use a hard drive to access 
all its subtle powers. 

DesignStudio (DS) notable fea¬ 
tures... 

DS utilizes both page-grid and 
page-guide conventions. Both 
modes are interchangeable and 
user definable through on-screen 


layout or through precise set-up dialog 
boxes. 

DS can open multiple documents and 
offers tile or stack window arrangements 
via menu commands 

DS can view pages in nine different 
ways and includes interactive thumbnail 
views where pages can be removed, ex¬ 
changed or re-ordered through the clip¬ 
board or by simply dragging. Intelligent 
copy & paste does not remove the con¬ 
tents of the clipboard. 

DS can move, copy, paste, duplicate 
or link objects on any other page through 
a simple keyboard command or dialog 
box 

DS offers precision measurement 
and definable placement in six units of 
measurements up to ten thousandths 
[note: amazingly enough DS can easily 
be used for many routine CAD drawings! 
I recently produced a panel face for an 
electronics client, right on the screen 
while he gave me the specs over the 
phone. I didn’t even have to leave the 
DTP project I was working on when the 
call came in! The printed output went di¬ 
rectly to the screen printer!] 

DS offers nine standard page sizes 
with custom up to 99 x 99 inches 

DS “snaps” to a grid with placement 
of cursor, and allows user definable snap- 
to specs [It’s important to note that DS 
creates everything as an “object”, includ¬ 
ing text. This is the most important con- 
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vention of DS over the others (PM & 

QX) because all modification operations 
can be performed on all objects.] 

DS can create objects in all shapes, 
including open or closed polygons with 
unlimited sides and editable vertices 
DS can store and retrieve any object 
from its “Object Glossary” via pull-down 
menu or keyboard command. Individual 
objects can be assigned a hierarchical 
keyboard commands. Furthermore, DS 
can import any Object Glossary from any 
other DS document without opening the 
document. 

DS can rotate any object (or object 
group) around a specific point, specific 
center, individual center or common cen¬ 
ters up to tenths of a degree either on¬ 
screen or via CAD specs, dialog. 

DS can flip any object (or object 
group) vertically or horizontally 

DS can duplicate (step & repeat) any 
object (or object group) via a CAD specs 
dialog to thousandths. 

DS offers object (or object group) 
alignment in all directions and centers - it 
can also lock objects or object groups in 
position 

DS offers user defined rules and pat¬ 
terns for all objects including a custom 
thickness from .125 to 120 points thick 
DS allows the use of 52 patterns and 
fills which can be applied to all rules, 
boxes, objects text and picture blocks, 
and these can be applied with any PMS, 


custom color or combination thereof. 
Screen tints are further user definable 
through the printing resources including 
screen density and rotation. 

DS can tint text in any PMS, custom 
color or tint thereof. 

DS can set text into any of fifteen 
geometric shapes, including circular, tri¬ 
angular and rhombic. 

DS can align text in five different 
“averaged” vertical configurations in ad¬ 
dition to leading and secondary leading, 
[ie: you can easily distribute text over the 


full dimension of a given depth without 
toying with leading. Changes and updates 
automatically “fill” the shape to comply 
with the parameter.] 

DS offers automatically configured 
text runarounds to thousandths. (RSG) 

DS imports preformatted text from 
virtually every word processor on the 
market. 

DS can apply up to five different text 
configurations to any selected text [ie: 
word caps, upper, lower, etc.] 

DS creates fractions automatically 
with “make fraction” command 

DS allows unlimited glossary entries 
which can be assigned hierarchical key¬ 
board commands for instant entry. It 
comes with six permanent entries regard¬ 
ing date and time. It can also import glos¬ 
sary selections from any other document 
without opening that document. 

DS Text can be exported in text or 
rich-text formats 

DS allows style sheets to be im¬ 
ported from other documents and user 
configurable hierarchical keyboard com¬ 
mands for each style. 

DS styles and formats can be copied 
and pasted into other paragraphs with 
keyboard commands. (As in Word or 
Works) 

DS can print type of any size 
DS offers manual and automatic, 
kerning, tracking and word spacing. An 
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advanced font modification function is 
even included wherein the actual kerning 
tables of specific fonts can be user modi¬ 
fied 

DS includes five kinds of fixed space 
from non-breaking to “thin” space 

DS also allows user defined vertical 
base line shifts up or down to tenths of a 
point. 

DS offers an array of commands for 
jumps, and page references which facili¬ 
tate indexing and automatically update as 
text flow changes. 

DS find & replace works on virtually 
any text specification, including styles, 
fonts and capitalization. 

DS dictionaries offer hyphenation, 
and spell checking in other languages and 
are fully user accessible. This facilitates 
multilingual publications. [Also note, dic¬ 
tionaries from other programs can easily 
be merged with the DS User Dictionary 
through a minor modification with Re- 
sEditJ 

DS offers an array of picture shapes 
for cropping and supports all graphics 
formats including picture greeking, 

PICT2 and RIFF. 


DS can modify gray scale images 
with most of the power of ImageS tudio 
and includes a powerful image control 
function offering individual control and 
modification of each of 128 grays. 

DS can even redefine any single gray 
through the entire image creating special 
effects such as posterization or negatives. 

This list could easily go on. 

Many things about DesignS tudio do 
not fit into features style listings. The in¬ 
terface is silky smooth, and everything is 
in its place. So far I’ve counted more 
than ninety keyboard commands not in¬ 
cluding the user-defined hierarchical va¬ 
riety which could conceivably add liter¬ 
ally hundreds more. One of the nicest 
features not found an any other program 
is the “apply” button. This allows you to 
see the changes specified in dialog boxes 
before you send the dialog away. I wish I 
had a dollar for every time I’ve had to re¬ 
call a dialog - or had to toggle back and 
forth just to see changes in PageMaker. 

I was also pleasantly surprised to see 
the live printing area to be just about at 
the edges of the paper. This was a short¬ 
coming of RSG which would only allow 
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a minimum of .37 margin. DS also con¬ 
tains the best print tiling of any program 
I’ve seen and according to our unofficial 
testing on the LaserWriter Plus, it prints 
some 30% faster than RSG or PageMaker 
3.2. 

DesignStudio is shipped with a 
folder of annexes which are external 
function sets for various purposes. One 
such annex generates a TEXT list of all 
fonts and pictures used in a document. 
This is a fantastic function for those of us 
who regularly use service bureaus. Also 
included with DS is a folder of printer 
drivers and a folder of document filters 
supporting virtually every word process¬ 
ing program out there. 

Letraset has also raised the level of 
documentation. Their user manual is 
probably the best I’ve seen. Lavish illus¬ 
trations abound and the text clearly tells 
the full story. After a quick read through, 
I tested myself on the first four page 
newsletter and clocked-in at just under 
twelve minutes from blank screen to 
print-ready. 

As with all new programs however, I 
expect to learn more and more about De¬ 
signs tudio over the months to 
come. There will probably be 
some problems. Yet, from initial 
reactions and testing, I believe 
this is a strong program. It’s 
powerful yet very easy to use - 
and it fulfils many of the wishes 
that have been missing for so 
long in the DTP field. And con¬ 
sidering Letraset’s long standing 
reputation in the graphic arts in¬ 
dustry, their courteous manner, 
and their generous upgrade poli¬ 
cies, you can count on De¬ 
signStudio to be a winner. 

Fred Showker 


MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
[Fred Showker is an eighteen year 
veteran of the graphic arts industry, 
and is president/CEO of Showker 
Graphic Arts & Design, a Virginia 
based advertising and graphics pro¬ 
duction firm. He is also an associate 
editor for the Mug News Service and 
a Forum Advisor for the User Group 
Forum on the America Online net¬ 
work.] 
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From our GIVE ME A B RE AK department... 


by Fred Showker 

If you missed the DesignStudio™ 
review in the June issue of MacUser®, 
don’t bother. If you’re planning on pur¬ 
chasing this dynamo program from Le- 
traSet® stay away from this review. If 
you’re a DesignStudio user already, 
you’ll probably find this article by Salva¬ 
tore Parascandolo to be the humor story 
of the year. We’ve been poking at it all 
week. Now I know why they put Steve 
Bobker and Bob Wiggins names at the 
front of articles and Salvatore’s at the 
end. 

GIVE ME A BREAK. By the second 
column, this review has committed sev¬ 
eral untruths and has revealed that Mr. 
Parascandolo is probably an accountant 
down on the third floor who had nothing 
better to do during lunch one day. It 
would be interesting to find out why they 
gave Mr. Parascandolo the program to 
review and not the book - oh yes... he 
mentions the book - so why didn’t he 
read it! 

Mr. Parascandolo says the manual 
seems condescending. I suspect that’s be¬ 
cause he didn’t want to read it. If the De¬ 
signStudio manual is so bad, how come 
I’ve had non-computer personnel up and 
running the next day using LetraSet page 
layout conventions? How come I con¬ 
tinue to get PageMaker and XPress sup¬ 
port calls when I have yet to get a single 
call on ReadySet Go or DesignStudio? 

This review talks about a number of 
things that DesignStudio does not do the 
way PageMaker or XPress does them. 
DesignStudio is written by people who 
know the industry. If Mr. Parascandolo 
had to be productive on a day to day ba¬ 
sis, he would understand why LetraSet 
does not make us do things the way 
Aldus wants us to. I would expect more 
than drag-scaling a picture block. I also 
suggest he take a look at the object speci¬ 
fications block to discover the simplicity 
of making an irregular text block. 

Does this 60 Second Window seem a 
little stronger than usual? That’s because 
I hate to see big-time magazine reviewers 


spitting out reviews like this. How many 
people will pass up the pleasures of De¬ 
signStudio, follow Mr. Parascandolo’s 
advice, and be sorry later. To put a pro¬ 
gram like DesignStudio into the category 
with RagTime is unforgivable. It makes 
me wonder how much advertising Aldus 
and Quark had to buy for this review. 

I highly recommend DesignStudio. 
In fact, if you really research it (Mr. Par¬ 
ascandolo and MacUser) you’ll find it 


has all the important features of Quark 
and PM combined, with none of the 
quirks. You’ll also find that DesignStudio 
is what all page layout software should 
have been all along. £5l 

MUG NEWS SERVICE,. 1990 
“60 Second Windows” are from the stu¬ 
dios of Showker Graphic Arts & Design, 
and are brought to you by the Mug News 
Service. 


Good Design is Once Again 
a Simple Process. 

The ultimate input system for graphic artists. 

The Kurta Studio input system is comprised of a 12" x 17" digitizer; 
template, four pointing devices, interface, and Tempo II® macro soft¬ 
ware. Compatible with all Apple® Macintosh® II and SE computers. 

Creativity on Command. 

Kurta Studio’s integrated system allows you to access all tools, typefaces, 
and menu commands through one intuitive interface. 

Kurta Studio' 

Kurta Studio comes pre-programmed with the most commonly used 
commands in PageMaker® FreeHand® and Persuasion® In addition, 

Tempo n software enables you to create your own custom commands 
for popular software programs like QuarkXPress® Adobe® Illustrator® 
and others. 

Organize and Optimize. 

For tracing accuracy, the entire tablet area can be scaled to any monitor 
size. Custom areas allow you to individualize the Studio with color 
pallets and oft-used commands. 

Instant Support—Lifetime Warranty. 

Kurta Studio is backed with 
a lifetime warranty on the 
digitizer and pointing devices. 

And should you ever need it, 
our tech-support hotline will 
eagerly answer any question. 



WURTR® 


3007 E. Chambers 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 

1 800 44 KURTA 
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THE FONT STORY (Part 2) 



by C.V . Rao 

The first segment of this article 
covered some basics of Macintosh fonts 
and me features and problems with 
Bitmap fonts. Bitmap fonts, we con¬ 
cluded, are not practical in an environ- 
rrient requiring high-resolution fonts or 
varying output resolutions. It is also not 
pracdcal in design applications where 
text is compressed, expanded, rotated, 
skewed and otherwise altered. The solu¬ 
tion 10 all this is a different type of font - 
outline fonts. They have a few drawbacks 
too. 

Outline Fonts 

Imagine a square you drew on a 
sheer of white paper. Imagine it being 
red. having 1-inch sides and a black 1/8- 
inch border. This square now exists on 
paper. What if you had to change this to a 
1/2-inch blue square with a black 1/8- 
inch border? It would seem easier to draw 
a new* square rather than change the red 
square wouldn’t it? 

When changing the existing red 
square, it is similar to changing bitmaps - 
a fixed existing image. When drawing the 
red or blue squares, using the defined 
specifications as guidelines, the process 
is similar to using outlines. 


Using defined specifications, we 
can draw a variety of squares in different 
colors, sizes, border colors and border 
sizes. When starting with the existing red 
square, it would be quite difficult to 
change it to fit all the variations. 

Also note that as you draw each 
one of these squares (using defined speci¬ 
fications), you are actually converting an 
outline-based definition into a bitmap ex¬ 
isting on paper. From that point onward, 
the square drawn on paper is difficult to 
alter. Eventually all outline definitions 
become a specific bitmap. 

Outline font definitions help us 
create an unlimited variety of bitmaps in 
the same way. With outline fonts, the 
Macintosh goes back to the original de¬ 
fined specifications of a font character, 
changes the definition, and renders a new 
bitmap every time we need a variation of 
the font character. These variations can 
be in size, color, rotation, horizontal scal¬ 
ing (condense or expand), fill color or 
pattern, border color, size and pattern. 
The original shape of a font character can 
be changed using some new software ap¬ 
plications such as TypeStyler and LetraS- 
tudio. 

Outlines are Introduced 


the Macintosh when the LaserWriter 
printer was introduced. The original set 
of outline fonts had only 13 fonts (includ¬ 
ing bold/italic variations) grouped in four 
families - Times, Helvetica, Courier and 
Symbol. An additional 22 were intro¬ 
duced with the LaserWriter Plus and a 
number of downloadable outline fonts 
(see sidebar) were introduced. 

These outline fonts are defined in 
PostScript, a new page description lan¬ 
guage also introduced with the Laser¬ 
Writer. They are permanently stored in 
the ROM of the LaserWriter and are in¬ 
visible to the average Macintosh user. All 
PostScript laser printers also come with a 
disk containing Times, Helvetica, Courier 
and Symbol and other bitmap fonts (se¬ 
lection varies). 

LaserWriter Fonts 

Having the PostScript outline 
fonts built-in gives us a lot of new capa¬ 
bilities and superior type quality. Of 
course, we are still not entirely free from 
the bitmap fonts. The Macintosh can only 
use bitmap fonts - no outlines, no Post¬ 
Script. 

To access and use the LaserWriter 
fonts, we must install the corresponding 
screen fonts supplied to us on the Laser¬ 
Writer fonts disk. Text printing is 
handled in an entirely different way 
(compared to ImageWriter printing) 
when these fonts are printed from a 
Macintosh on a PostScript printer. 

Printing with PostScript Fonts 

The outline fonts in the Laser¬ 
Writer contain very limited information. 
They contain the definitions for the shape 
of each character in the font. The size, fill 
color and pattern, border size, color and 
pattern, and even the amount of space be¬ 
tween each letter and each line are all left 
open for the screen fonts and the Macin¬ 
tosh application to define. All that infor¬ 
mation gets defined as you, the user, se¬ 
lect the size, fill pattern, color, rotation. 


Outline fonts were introduced to 
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and all other options that the application 
you are using allows you to set 

You are making all these choices 
with the bitmap screen fonts that are in¬ 
stalled and available on your Mac. All 
that information gets translated to instruc¬ 
tions for the outline fonts in your printer, 
gets sent down to the printer (along with 
the downloadable outline font as needed), 
and then the printer recreates the bitmap 
text, using the instructions it received. 
This re-creation of bitmapped text, how¬ 
ever, is done at a dot resolution matching 
the printer’s resolution. 

As you can see a fairly complex 
operation and translation process goes on 
behind the scenes as we select all the 
various font choices our favorite applica¬ 
tions give us and we print text with those 
choices. Due to this complexity, it is re¬ 
ally no surprise that once in a while you 
don’t get what you see. The process is 
also quite different from printing to an 
ImageWriter. The installation and selec¬ 
tion of the right fonts for the printer is 
very critical. If you do print a font when 
the corresponding outline is not available, 
the process basically reverts back to the 
way printing is done on the ImageWriter 
(see part 1 of this series). 

Along with this complexity comes 
a lot of flexibility. When using outline 
fonts, the manipulation of type is limited 


bility of the application we are using. The 
text always prints as fine a quality as the 
printer can deliver, no matter how you 
transform and modify the text. 

Now the Drawbacks 

If outline fonts are so great and 
flexible, why aren’t they being used in¬ 
stead of bitmap screen fonts on the 
Macintosh? Primarily because it started 
out that way. Bitmaps are more suited to 
working with simple dot-matrix printers 
(like the ImageWriter). Displaying and 
printing bitmap fonts is relatively simple. 
The image of the text is already rendered. 
It just needs to be shown in the proper 
place on the screen or paper. With the in¬ 
troduction of Adobe Type Manager, out¬ 
line fonts are now being used to display 
text on the Macintosh screen as well. 
Apple’s new Royal fonts will also be out¬ 
line-based. I will be covering these in fu¬ 
ture issues of the Apple Barrel. 

With outline fonts, every time a 
font character needs to be displayed on¬ 
screen or printed, a bitmap, specific to the 
requirements of the application, screen or 
printer resolution must be rendered be¬ 
fore it can be used. This rendering proc¬ 
ess requires a computer and memory. 
ImageWriters don’t have a computer and 
memory built into them. PostScript print¬ 


ers, like Apple LaserWriters do have their 
own computer and memory built-in. This 
requirement adds a substantial cost to the 
printer. 

There are many printers that use 
outline fonts but do not have their own 
computer and memory. For example, 
some of the GCC laser printers, most 
slide recorders, fax modems and many 
other QuickDraw printers. These printers 
use the your Mac’s computing power and 
memory to render all the bitmaps needed 
by your document. This method does re¬ 
duce the cost of using outline fonts with 
printers, but is very inefficient. Since, the 
bitmap is generated by the Mac, the Mac 
is tied up doing the computations and 
conversions. The data generated by this is 
also quite large - several megabytes (de¬ 
pending on document size and printer 
resolution). And then this massive 
amount of data has to be sent to the 
printer (usually via the SCSI connector) 
for the printer to output the image. 

One can see why outline fonts 
were not the method of choice when the 
Mac was originally introduced. With the 
limited memory and disk storage, it just 
was not practical. One can also see why 
the PostScript LaserWriter has its own 
computer and memory built in - it frees 
your Mac to do other things. 

As the power of the average 
Macintosh keeps increasing, we see more 
and more outline fonts being processed 
on the Mac - for screen display and for 
printing. We also see new applications 
such as Freedom of The Press, which al¬ 
lows you to use the Macintosh to gener¬ 
ate full-page bitmaps of text and graphics 
suitable for a wide variety of printers and 
output devices. 

In the Next Issue 

The next segment will cover Font/D A 
Mover - the often misused and misunder¬ 
stood utility on the Macintosh. We will 
go through a step-by-step process of in¬ 
stalling and managing bitmap screen 
fonts on your Macintosh.:^ 

C.V. Rao has been a member of HAAUG 
for over five years. He is currently a 
board member and co-chairs the Profes¬ 
sional Publishing SIG. 


only by the our imagination and the capa- 

A Note on Downloadable Fonts: 


A downloadable font is an out¬ 
line font (not necessarily PostScript) 
that is not already available in the 
printer you are using. Your printer must 
support the specific type of download¬ 
able font you are using, and you must 
have the outline font available on your 
Macintosh disk. When your Macintosh 
printing Garamond text, for example, 
does not find Garamond outlines avail¬ 
able on your printer, it checks specific 
folders on your disk to see if the out¬ 
lines are available there. If they are, 
these outlines are downloaded to the 
printer for printing, hence the term 
downloadable fonts. When outlines are 
nowhere to be found, the low-resolution 
bitmap font (screen font) is used and 
the printed text looks jaggy and awful. 


The downloadable outline fonts 
must be located in specific folders on your 
Macintosh disk for all this to work. All 
PostScript outline fonts must be placed in 
your active System Folder along with the 
rest of your system files. Some utilities 
(Suitcase II, for instance) will let you 
place them in other folders. Other types of 
printers may require you to place their 
outline fonts in other folders with specific 
names and locations. 

The instructions that come with 
your printer and your fonts must be fol¬ 
lowed carefully to ensure that everything 
will work like it is supposed to. 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
From the Apple Barrel, May 1990 - a publica¬ 
tion of the Houston Area Apple Users Group 
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From The MacDrawer ilE 
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News from Neighbouring MUGs 

by Don Henderson 


y 


Here we are quickly approaching 
Christmas and the retail industry, suffer¬ 
ing from the aftershock of Reganomics, is 
offering us the store. The offers are com¬ 
ing 21 us from all sectors starting with 
Apple. I will explain some of the better 
deals before we delve into the collective 
intelligence from our newsletter ex¬ 
changes. 

First we have Apple and the three 
new affordable CPU’s announced last 
month. We are glad that Allied is on top 
of It all for we have already seen the 
Classic and, hopefully by press time, the 
LC In all their glory. However more is 
put on our plate. If we purchase any of 
the remaining MacII products before Jan. 
5 1991 we are entitled to aUSS 250.00 
rebate. Apple also sent a coupon book 
that contains cash rebates, free book of¬ 
fers, and two for one deals from twenty 
different top of the line vendors. Most of 
these deals apply even if you purchase 
the software from mail order houses so 
you can really save. For instance Ashton 
Tate is giving Full Impact free with 
FuilWrite Professional. This is a substan¬ 
tial savings when you realize that 
FuilWrite is only US$35.00 at MacCon- 
necdon. I got an upgrade to 1.5 for only 
$40.00 so for $75.001 have the latest full 
working copy. The deals last until Jan. 5 
1991 and are too numerous to list so call 
if you did not hear at the meeting. 

We also have an offer from Fred 
Showker who is raising money for the 
Johnny Appleseed awards. He is selling 
Monster Fonts (I got some of his stuff 
years ago and he does a bangup job). The 
Graphics Warehouse, DA Warehouse, 

The 21+ Club, and Virus First Aid. Each 
set Is made up of several disks with a lot 
of Public Domain that we already have, 
but mostly original gems that this man 
and his friends throw together like Julia 
Childs throws together a quick lunch. 

\sk me and I will provide details. 


Olduvai has sent us VIDI- 
OPA1NT™ , MULTI-CLIP™, and 
READ-IT OCR FOR ANY SCAN¬ 
NER™ for the cost of shipping if we do a 
review in less than 90 days. We will be 
contacting everyone in an attempt to ful¬ 
fil said promise before we get a bad repu¬ 
tation. I say this because we are very late 
on two good deals now and word will get 
around if we continue to let the develop¬ 
ers down. Those who were asked for a 
review please comply. 

CompuServe will give 25 free hours 
to anyone who signs on and will give me 
25 more hours if you do through me. 

Help the club with download time. If you 
plan to join do it through me and I will 
use the time to assist the DOM cause. 

Last issue had a reference to an ar¬ 
ticle about proper Surge protection. We 
have since got an offer from the company 
who makes ZeroSurge™. This unit does 
not accidently ground out to the Modem 
or Printer cable so if you have a jolt your 
other hardware will not fry as they would 
with cheaper models or even expensive 
ones that do not use TransOrbs. Tran- 
sOrbs open and close to cut power rather 
than shunt it like MO Vs found in older 
models. Both models are offered at 
US$40.00 off list(US$ 199.00,149.00) 
and if we purchase more than 25 we get 


one free for the club. Call if you are inter¬ 
ested. Mike will probably have the article 
shortly on one of the MUG News Service 
disks so that we can all read the hot de¬ 
tails. 

I still have Quickletter™(with a new 
upgrade offer) and Shortcut™ for sale at 
CDN$ 25.00. 


• THERE IS NO DECEMBER • 

• MEETING. NO DAY FITS! • 


Now that all that is out of the way 
lets see what the other MUGs are talking 
about. 

Resources by San Diego MUG: 

Tricks of the HyperCard Masters 
After Dark 2.0:The Battle Rages 
Motorola 68040 Microprocessor 
Kerning and Math with Word 4.0 
“DeskWriter Notes” is a short article 
explaining how to hookup, buy paper, 
and reink cartridges with new good col¬ 
oured inks for your HP Deskwriter. It 
also explains how to expand your Font 
collection (has samples). 

“Calling Mac 911” is an informative 
article all about keeping emergency Sys¬ 
tem and repair disks ready in case of 
Hard Drive crashes or virus attack. Two 
movers and shakers in the Mac World 
have different formats of basically the 
same idea. They either have repair and 
system replacement software on the same 
or different disks. I carry this idea one 
step more by having a ram disk that does 
my virus checking, a file repair disk with 
its own system,and a Hard Drive repair 


- ' ....-I—- 
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disk with is own system. The Lisa has 
been acting up so much lately that I can 
repair and fill the Hard Don drive in less 
than an hour which is something that, un¬ 
der these circumstances I wish I did not 
have to do. 

Mouse Tales of Mac-In-Awe MUG: 

On Sigs and Things 
Ergonomics in the Computer Age 
Discount Book offer!- “ The Mac Is 
Not a Typewriter” and “The Little Mac 
Book” are both written by Robin Wil¬ 
liams and apparently have the honour of 
being touted as the two best books this 
year. They are being offered for sale in 
Midland at reduced prices due to volume 
purchasing. Ten orders qualifies for a 
30% discount. If anyone is interested 
maybe we could try the same route. 

Apples BC News printed in Burnaby BC: 
Genie comes through again 
Shafted in The Citadel (The author 
finds this a poor game in the high stan¬ 
dards Mac world, which means it is still 
beyond most of us.) 

Getting More from Laser Driver 
Mail Order Computer repair. 
HyperCard 2.0 is a good article 
based on an Apple Demo done at the 
meeting in Burnaby. It explains how this 
application (if I may be so bold as to call 
it that) has improved, and how it may still 
need some work. Overall it is a good up¬ 
grade on its own merits and a fantastic 
program when you consider that the main 
shell is free. Now however if you want 
the full program you have to purchase it 
from Claris or a third party company that 
ships it with their software. Apples BC 
was worried about the conflicting mes¬ 
sages that seemed to come from Apple 
who said it was free and Claris who are 
charging for an upgrade. The basic pro¬ 
gram is enough for anyone who wants to 
set up and script stacks for reading and 
writing while the full program is now 
more detailed and can be accessed at 
deeper levels so that developers can cre¬ 
ate hyper based applications. The free 
copy does not access this kind of code. 
Hope this helps a bit. 

Mouse Droppings by Philip C. Russell 


Eight pages of Hints and News 
Are You ‘Heaping it on your system? 

The Cordless Mouse: it Sets You Free 
Lies, Damn Lies and Magazine Reviews 
Apple Talks About Mac User groups 

Phillip C. Russell is going a bit ba¬ 
nanas over a program called Send Ex¬ 
press by Gizmo Technologies. It sends 
mail so seamlessly that you think the Mac 
works on mind control. It also sends clip¬ 
boards with info notes that you can at¬ 
tach. This DA is now Special to User 
Groups at USS79.00 compared to a 
US$179.00 suggested list. 

The front cover of this issue is a 
lovely graphic series of charts that show 
how much the Mac outperforms DOS and 
Windows according to independent re¬ 
search by “Diagnostic Research Inc.” 
who found Mac superior in 100% of 
more than thirty categories. But increase 
sales are not as high as they should be 
based on this truth. Guess the Mac is like 
good religion. It looks to good to be true 
so people stay aloof and the only way to 
make true converts is to infect with the 
Mac bug. After all is said and done, and 
after the books and charts are put away, 
truth is still caught rather than taught. 

Windows from Orange County 

Tells us that we have been done by 
again. We got Publish-It from Time- 
Works free but had to give Mulroony his 
taxes on the full list price. After all that 
we still can’t get a review out of any club 
members and find that what we do play 
around with is a little quirky. So what 
happens next? Timeworks releases Pub- 
lish-It Easy which is turning out to be a 
dandy big program for a little price. It is 
well done and has everything needed for 
middle publishing of about thirty page 
newsletters and adverts. We missed this 
boat by being too early. We also hear 
now that Design Studio which three of 
our members purchased for less than 1/4 
price last spring, in a last minute phone 
deal, is turning out to be one of the high¬ 
est rated top end programs on the market. 
We missed out on getting a Club copy 
because we were trying to check out what 
we already owned. Here we missed the 
boat too late. Maybe some more freebes 
down the line eh? 


CMAC of Toronto is a wealth of in¬ 
formation this month and will have a full 
report of the Toronto MacWorld Expo for 
our next issue. (Even I need a four week 
leadtime now that we are in the big 
leagues) This issue has: 

Fellow travellers (on The BBS 
Scene) 

Alarming Events (Review * good) 
The Norton Utilities (Hot) 

The Technological Innocents Aboard 
(Come back to earth sermon) 

Review on Address Book DA 

NCMC Bulletin from Ottawa 
HyperCard 2.0: 

Technology for the Disabled 
CE Softwares’s New Amazing Paint 
NAUG Conference Report, 1990 
Apple Announces “General Magic” 
MacTools Deluxe Buggy? (Central 
Point found the problem and sent me two 
upgrades in one week. They are second 
only to TMaker for service in my eyes, 
and my eyes get misty when I think of 
Heidi so take it from there). 
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Review: The Mac is 
not a Typewriter 


by Andy Baird 

To create professional-looking docu¬ 
ments. you’ll have to break the rules you 
learned in typing class. Here’s why... 

We all want our documents— 
memos, letters, papers, reports—to look 
good. After all, what we’re saying is im¬ 
portant, and deserves the best possible 
presentation. But too often, the pages 
coming out of our printers are lacking in 
some hard-to-define way.. .even though 
the prose is tight and the typos have been 
weeded out, they just don’t look profes¬ 
sional somehow. But why? 

It’s not that we don’t know the rules. 
We all learned in typing class to space 
twice between sentences, to use a double 
dash — like this — to separate clauses, to 
space five times at the beginning of each 
paragraph and so on. Oh, we know the 
rules, all right. The problem is that we’re 
following the wrong rules! 

Robin Williams’ (Not the comedian! 
— Ed.) new book The Mac is not a type¬ 
writer is a concise, readable guide to pro¬ 
ducing good-looking text on the Mac. 

The title sums it up: in 70 short pages, 

Ms. Williams explains why the rules we 
learned in typing class are not appropriate 
for computer-created documents, and she 
lays out a simple set of new suggestions 
which will make documents look far bet¬ 
ter, by taking advantage of the Mac’s im¬ 
proved capabilities. 

Addressing problems like lining up 
columns of text by spacing instead of tab¬ 
bing, she shows why the Mac’s greater 
capabilities (proportionally spaced type, 
for example) make the old rules obsolete. 

For instance, on a typewriter you use 
a double dash because that's all there is. 
But the Mac gives you three choices: a 


short dash (-) for normal hyphenation, a 
medium one (-) for use as a minus sign, 
and a really long one (—) for use be¬ 
tween clauses. Compare: 

Flip-flop (short dash) 

3-2=1 (medium dash) 

That’s great—if it works, (long dash) 
Choosing the appropriate one will 
help make your documents look more 
professional. Robin Williams tells you 
how to make those choices—and better 
still, she explains the common-sense rea¬ 
sons behind her recommendations. It’s 
easy to remember what to do when you 
know why you’re doing it. 

Ms. Williams covers her topics in a 
practical, down-to-earth style, with chap¬ 
ters on spacing, quotation marks, apostro¬ 
phes, dashes, special characters, fonts, 
tabs, hyphenation and more. A typical 
chapter is just two to six pages long, but 
it tells you what you need to know, with 
examples. You’ll find neither abstruse 
theorizing nor dry grammatical rules 
here; everything Robin Williams tells you 
is good common sense, meant to make 
your documents more readable and better 
looking. All of her suggestions are made 
with just one aim in mind: to help you 
communicate better. 

This is a book I’ve been searching 
for a long time. It’s a quick read, but it’ll 
make a big difference in the look of your 
work. After all, you bought a computer so 
you could do things a typewriter can’t do. 
So why cripple your Mac—and your 
work—by following typewriter rules? 

The Mac is not a typewriter is avail¬ 
able for $9.95 from Performance En¬ 
hancement Products, 1275 Fourth Street, 
Suite 323, Santa Rosa, CA 95404.&J1 
MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
(Reprinted from the Princeton Mac Us¬ 
ers’ Group Newsletter) 



EPS and Microsoft... 

Fred Showker 


We get lots of calls for custom EPS 
logos from folks who use Microsoft prod¬ 
ucts like WORD and WORKS. The book 
says you can’t do it, but we know a way. 
Some research lead us to the following: 

There are two techniques when im¬ 
porting graphics from Adobe Illustrator 
into Microsoft Word and/or WORKS. 

The first technique is the easiest, but 
you must own Illustrator 88 or Aldus Free¬ 
hand. Open your document in Illustrator, 
making sure it is saved as an EPS (encapsu¬ 
lated Postscript) document. Select the en¬ 
tire object that you wish to use in Word or 
Works. Then, while holding down the 
Option key, select Copy from the Edit 
menu. 

This creates a Macintosh graphic with 
the Postscript comments contained inside 
along with the QuickDraw screen image 
you need to view the graphic. Now you can 
jump from your drawing program into the 
MS program and paste the graphic. 

Once the graphic is there, you’ll be 
able to use it in much the same way regular 
graphics are supported. It would be a very 
good idea to save the document as a tem¬ 
plate. Lock it from the finder (in the get- 
info window) and then use it for future 
documents that require the graphic by 
“saving-as” under the “file” menu. 

If you do not own Illustrator or Free¬ 
hand there is another method requiring the 
TEXT manipulation of the Postscript code 
itself. This explanation is too much for this 
column, and requires Postscript knowl¬ 
edge, so, if you need it let me know and I’ll 
get it to you. 

One of the best ways to import EPS 
into non-supporting programs is with 
Smart Art™ from Emerald City Software. 
This desk accessory (DA) will not only 
view EPS graphics, but will allow the im¬ 
portation of them into many programs that 
do not generally offer Postscript graphic 
support. 

As always, back your documents up, 
and have a good time.^Sl 
MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
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Copyright 1990 by Tom Pittman 

John Scully and Mike Spindler, the 
two highest executives at Apple, made 
some revealing statements at the annual 
Developers’ Conference this year. I think 
they are telling us more than they in¬ 
tended about where the Macintosh stands 
in the personal computer marketplace. 

The first item is statistical: last year 
Apple revenues outside the United States 
exceeded the US revenues for the first 
time. Although the United States has less 
than 10% of the world’s population, its 
consumption of high-technology products 
like computers tends to dominate the 
world market. Japan and Europe are 
moving fast to catch up, and at least in 
Apple’s business, they are succeeding. 
The explicit message to developers: plan 
for an expanding world market for Mac 
products. The unspoken message: the 
Mac is losing in its home turf. 

The second item was greeted with 
cheers when Spindler spoke it, and again 
when Sculley repeated the same an¬ 
nouncement the next day: “Apple is pre¬ 
pared to eat lower margins and go for 
volume,” Spindler said. That message 
cuts two ways. Third party developers, 
both for Mac software and for add-on 
hardware, have a bigger market for their 
products when there are more Macs out 
there: increasing the unit volume in Mac 
sales is good news. On the other hand, 
Apple has always done well with high- 
tech, high-margin products. Cutting mar¬ 
gins to raise market share is an open ad¬ 
mission that the Mac is no longer a mo¬ 
nopoly product. More on that later. 

The third item was much more subtle. 
In John Sculley’s speech to the develop¬ 
ers, he said more about Windows than he 
did about the Mac. Every runner knows 


you don’t win a race by turning around to 
look at the other runners. John Sculley 
has a proven track record: he was not 
turning around to look — Windows is out 
in front now, and Sculley knows it. It 
matters little that, as Sculley put it, Win¬ 
dows “is just a GUI (Graphic User Inter¬ 
face, pronounced ‘gooey’) on top of 
DOS” while the Mac is designed that way 
from the bottom up. It is of no import 
that according to Apple’s own market re¬ 
search, also revealed at the same confer¬ 
ence, existing Mac users are fiercely 
loyal (no news to *us*, is it?). The fact 
is, Windows 3 has overtaken and passed 
the Mac as the development platform of 
choice for new and interesting products. 

I think that’s too bad, but the best product 
does not always win. Sony’s Beta video 
tape system was better than VHS, but 
look what that got them. 

John Sculley said one more thing that 
caught my attention that day. He an¬ 
nounced that he personally was taking 
over the direction of Apple’s research 
and development efforts. Unlike Steve 
Jobs, Sculley is a marketing man, not a 
technical person. We all saw what hap¬ 
pened to General Motors during the time 
it was run by bean counters. Gassee 
knew the technology. Gassee is out. 
Spindler understands the technology, per¬ 
haps better than Sculley, but Spindler is 
in charge of everything else. Sculley is 
trying to play Steve Jobs’ game without 
Jobs’ cards. Apple is headed for trouble, 
“wicked fast.” 

Guy Kawasaki tells us that the next 
computer to capture our attention and en¬ 
gender the fierce loyalty that has charac¬ 
terized Apple products “won’t be a 
Macintosh.” He’s right. As much as 
Steve Jobs would like to show that he can 
do it a third time, that computer won’t be 
a NeXT, either — at least not the black 


cube we have seen. Anybody can make 
incremental improvements to existing 
technology — add a GUI on top of a tired 
operating system, do “3D” buttons and 
scrollbars and the like — but the runaway 
winner has to be a radical departure. 

The Apple II was a radical departure. 
It was built like a consumer product (plug 
it in and run) — and it had *color* when 
the competition was stuck with black and 
white text. It did well at twice the price 
of the nearest competitors. Apple III was 
an improvement. It flopped. Lisa was 
the right idea at the wrong price point. 
Twice the price is OK, but five times is 
not. The Mac was a parallel development 
at Apple; under Jobs’ direction, they took 
a little longer, and made it affordable. It 
was not just the bit-mapped graphics and 
WIMP (Windows-Icons-Mouse-Pull- 
down menu) user interface, but also the 
visionary program (MacPaint) that came 
with it. It was not (yet) a productivity 
tool that businesses could translate di¬ 
rectly into profits, but it excited the 
imagination the way Apple II did, and it 
developed the same kind of cult follow¬ 
ing. The Mac II and its many variations 
is an improvement. Need I say more? 

Well, I will. The Mac II has not died 
the horrible death that befell Apple III. 
Why not? Just this: it still has a monop¬ 
oly advantage. Wlien the Apple II came 
out, its monopoly advantage started out to 
be plug-and-run color. That made it 
interesting to hackers like Dan Bricklin. 
He wrote VisiCalc, and VisiCalc was the 
monopoly advantage that put Apple II 
computers in Fortune 500 company of¬ 
fices. Of course VisiCalc clones popped 
up all over the place, but none of them 
ran on IBM (mainframe) computers. So 
IBM created a personal computer that ran 
VisiCalc —just about the time Apple in¬ 
troduced Apple III. The Mac had a mo- 
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Apple LaserWriters 
May Have Serious 
Fuser Roller Flaws 


nopdy advantage in MacPaint to start 
with, and that — directly or indirectly — 
inspired the people who wrote Page¬ 
Maker. PageMaker and the LaserWriter 
gave users page layout capability that no 
other computer could touch — for a time. 
That time is past. 

But the Mac has another, more subtle 
advantage: its consistent user interface. 
The "graphical” part is nice, but the real 
advantage is that all Mac programs work 
the same way. Apple’s own market re¬ 
search confirms what others have been 
saying: the average DOS user regularly 
uses two programs, while the average 
Mac user regularly uses six to ten (or 
more ). You cannot get there by evolu¬ 
tionary improvements to the operating 
system, but you can bet dollars to donuts 
that IBM is working on it. While this 
remains a monopoly advantage for 
Apple, it is not well-known, and it is hard 
to sell. That’s why Apple market pene¬ 
tration in the USA has ground to a halt. 
Lower margins (translated into lower 
prices) will not bring it back to life. 

In the rest of the world, however, 
American English is not the native lan¬ 
guage. In fact, in over half of the world 
they don’t even use our alphabet. Even 
where the roman alphabet is used, they 
have variant characters: accents, funny 
letters (funny to you and me, anyway, but 
certainly not funny to them), and so on. 
The Mac was designed from the begin¬ 
ning to make it easy to cope with other 
languages, and Apple has carefully culti¬ 
vated (and enhanced) that capability. The 
Mac speaks German and French better 
than any other American computer. It 
speaks Russian, Arabic, and Japanese 
without competetion. In other words, a 
monopoly advantage. Worldwide Apple 
sales are up. 

Apple II loyalists have hung on for 
more than a decade, and you can expect 
the Mac to linger on in its death throes a 
comparable time. But the time of its as¬ 
cendancy is past. More’s the pity.^Sl 

MUG NEWS SERVICE. 1990 


by Lynda Burgiss 

Pick up the cleaning wand that rests in 
the top of the fuser roller assembly in 
your LaserWriter Plus, IINT or IINTX. 
Beneath the wand is a silver cylinder that 
is the source of a potential problem. 

Apple Computer Inc. has known for some 
time that the Teflon-like coating on this 
cylinder can overheat, causing portions of 
the silvery material to warp or peel. 

When that happens, pages will print with 
ugly spots and/or streaks, making the 
printing quality totally unacceptable. 

Damage to the cylinder can occur as early 
as 30,000 printed copies and the only 
remedy is to replace the entire fuser roller 
assembly. If you have a maintenance 
agreement, no problem. If not, the cost 
from your Apple dealer may be as much 
as $500 for the assembly, plus an hourly 
service charge for installation. 

Or you can buy a remanufactured assem¬ 
bly from some suppliers at a cost of about 
$200, provided that you also send in your 
damaged assembly. You’ll find the fuser 
assembly easy to replace. It is held in 
place by only four screws. The only tool 
you’ll need for removal and replacement 
is a magnetic, Phillips-head screwdriver. 

If the thought of a single $500-plus repair 
bill doesn’t raise your hackles, consider 
that a continuing recurrence of fuser 
roller assembly failure could add up to 
big bucks. The engine life of your Laser¬ 
Writer is 300,000 copies. If, for example, 
you had a damaged fuser roller assembly 
for every 50,000 copies, this repeated 
failure could cost you more than $1,200 
to $3,000 for repairs. Not a pretty 
thought. 

Purchasing one of the new LaserWriters 


announced in July will not make your 
printer immune to this problem. Although 
the assemblies in the newest LaserWriters 
are built somewhat differently, the root 
cause of the problem is inherent in the 
latest models. 

What is Apple doing about it? Apple is 
chatting with Canon, the company that 
manufactures the LaserWriter models. 

The LaserWriter line has the same print 
engine mechanism found in Hewlett- 
Packard laser printers and in Canon’s 
own line of Laser Beam printers. 

So far, Canon has been reluctant to admit 
there’s any cause for concern. It also ap¬ 
pears to be reluctant to adjust the problem 
area, citing increased production costs as¬ 
sociated with changes to a print engine 
design used in so many printer models. 

So what can you do? If you have a dam¬ 
aged assembly and have it replaced by 
your Apple dealer, make sure you’re 
given the damaged assembly. Ship it to 
Apple Computer Inc., Campbell Service 
Operations, 20525 Mariani Ave., M/S 72- 
S, Cupertino, CA 95014, with a letter of 
protest. 

If you buy a remanufactured assembly 
and can’t send in your damaged assem¬ 
bly, at least write a letter and complain. 

Apple’s corporate service folks live at the 
address above. If you give them enough 
headaches, they’ll line up their guns with 
their own printer engineers against 
Canon. 

Here’s a chance for you to make some¬ 
thing happen that can benefit you and 
your fellow LaserWriter owners. Seize 
the opportunity! 

©1990 MUG NEWS SERVICE 
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Q&A: Type and Creator 


Q: A Mend gave me some pictures she 
created with MacPaint 2.0.1 have Ultra- 
Paint, which reads MacPaint 2.0 docu¬ 
ments (I know, because if I run Ultra- 
Paint and then choose “Open...”, I can 
open them), but when I double-click one 
of these documents, all I get is an alert 
saying that “the application is busy or 
missing.” What does that mean? Why 
can’t I open these files from the desktop? 

A: Because the files’ creator attribute is 
probably not matching up with anything 
on your disk. So what the heck is a crea¬ 
tor attribute? 

Well, every program and every docu¬ 
ment on the Macintosh has two four-let¬ 
ter atMbutes called “type” and “creator,” 
which are used to determine (among 
other things) which documents belong to 
which programs, which icons go with 
which files and so on. 

(If you’re wondering why you’ve 
never seen these atMbutes, it’s because 
they’re normally invisible to the user; 
however, many utility programs let you 
examine and change them. Programs 
which let you set type and creator include 
ResEdit, Vantage, DiskTop, 1st Aid Kit 
and others.) 

A document created by the original 
MacPaint, for instance, has a type of 
PNTG and a creator of MPNT. (Case is 
important here—”MPNT” is not the same 
as “Mpnt”!) 

A document’s type tells about its 
contents and its format—MacPaint, TIFF, 
text, etc.—in much the same way that a 
DOS file’s three-letter extension (.PCX, 
.TIF, .TXT) tells its format. Its creator, 
on the other hand, tells what program cre¬ 
ated it. (Remember, common file types 
like text or MacPaint can be opened by 
more than one program, so the creator 
tells which one is document’s real “par¬ 
ent.”) 

On the other hand, all applications 
have the same type—APPL—which 
serves to tell the Finder that they are pro¬ 


grams which can be run; but each pro¬ 
gram has a unique creator which it shares 
only with the files it creates. 

When you double-click a document, 
the Finder looks for an application with a 
creator that matches the document’s crea¬ 
tor; if it finds one, it runs the program 
and passes the document’s name to it 
with a request to open the document. If it 
fails to find an application with the same 
creator as the document, it gives you the 
“Application busy or missing” message. 

To remedy this situation, use your 
utility program (ResEdit or whatever) to 
examine the graphics application you 
normally use to open MacPaint 2.0 docu¬ 
ments, and determine its creator. Now 
open the document in question and 


change its creator to the same one as the 
application. 

For example, UltraPaint has a type of 
APPL (like all applications) and a creator 
of ULTR. If you take a document which 
UltraPaint can normally open, like a 
MacPaint 2.0 file, and change its creator 
to ULTR, it will run UltraPaint when you 
double-click it. 

By the way, in case you’re wonder¬ 
ing—yes, you could just as easily change 
the creator of, say, an Excel file to 
ULTR. Double-clicking such a file would 
run UltraPaint, all right, but the document 
would of course not be loaded! 

(Reprinted from the Princeton Mac Us¬ 
ers’ Group Newsletter) 


Historic creators 


A program’s type and 
creator can sometimes tell 
you things about its history. 
For example, if you look at a 
HyperCard stack', you’ll find 
its type is STAK—obvious 
enough—but its creator is 
not HYPE or something simi¬ 
lar, but WILD. Why? Be¬ 
cause while under develop¬ 
ment, Bill Atkinson’s master¬ 
piece was called “Wildcard”; 
the name was changed at 
the last minute before re¬ 
lease in order to avoid a 
copyright conflict. (Person¬ 
ally, I prefer Wildcard!) 


Another example— 
MacWrite’s creator, MACA, 
dates to a prerelease time 
when the program was 
called MacAuthor. (Similarly, 
M acPai nt was to be called 
MacEIangelo!) Fortunately, 
cooler heads prevailed and 
this attack of terminal 
cuteness was nipped in the 
bud, but the creator remains 
as testimony to the pro¬ 
gram’s original name. 

MUG NEWSSERVICE, 1990 
(Reprinted from the Princeton Mac 
Users’ Group Newsletter) 
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Scanners and Digitizers 
Getting the World Into You r 
Computer 


By now everybody in the Macintosh 
worid must have heard of scanners, those 
devices which allow us to get a photo¬ 
graphic image into our computers and 
then out onto a piece of paper. At The 
Savannah College of Art and Design, 
we've been working with Apple Scanner 
and ocher units for some time. I thought 
this might be a good time to discuss the 
world of scanners, or “digitizers.” 

The word digitizer comes from the 
fac: diat these devices convert an analog 
original (the world, or a normal photo¬ 
graph) into digital information (the kind 
computers use.) 

There are several types of “scanners” 
on the market. SCAD has, for instance, a 
ThunderScan, MacVision, and Magic, 
three of the earlier digitizers. MacVision 
and Magic take their images from the real 
world by way of a video camera. The 
strengths of these devices are that they 
can immediately produce an image just 
by pointing the camera and clicking. If 
you need a quick image of a person or 
product, one of these devices is ideal. 

There are several drawbacks, how¬ 
ever. The first is that they are some are 2- 
bit -digitizers. That is, they only record 
black and white- no grays. They give a 
semblance of grays by “dithering” the 
dots that make up the image: mixing to¬ 
gether dots of black and white to give a 
rough impression of grays. While this 
approach may have artistic possibilities, 
it is limited in its commercial use. 
MacVision and ThunderScan are now 
able to scan in true grays. Magic has be¬ 
come pretty much obsolete: it does not 
work on the newer Macintoshes. 

The next drawback is that of resolu¬ 


tion: many 2-bit digitizers are limited to 
the 72 dots per inch of the Mac’s screen. 
Again, this may be fine for certain kinds 
of effects, but not for all-around work. 
Another, related, drawback is the camera 
itself: a certain amount of detail will be 
lost due to the use of a lens in the proc¬ 
ess. The quality of the camera’s lens, and 
the quality of the light are variables 
which are often problematical. It could 
help if you have the time and room to set 
up a mini-studio, with lights and back¬ 
drops. 

The price of these devices can vary 
greatly, but MacVision can be had for 
around $200 plus the price of a video 
camera- another $150-$250. (I have 
found that an inexpensive black and 
white “surveillance” camera works better 
than that $1000 color camera you may 
have for your VCR.) Recently, profes¬ 
sional-quality “image capture boards” for 
Mac IIs have arrived on the scene. I have- 
n’t had a chance to work with one of 
those yet. 

ThunderScan is another kind of ani¬ 
mal entirely. This is a device that tempo¬ 
rarily replaces the ribbon cartridge in an 
ImageWriter and is capable of producing 
either dithered bitmaps or 32 level gray 
scale images at a reasonable price 
(around $200 plus an ImageWriter.) 

Many an impressive image has been 
scanned with ThunderScan. One of its 
main disadvantages is that your image 
has to be a photograph or other image al¬ 
ready on paper. The paper must be of a 
size and weight to move smoothly 
through the ImageWriter. This can be a 
problem: ordinary photographic paper is 
usually too stiff and heavy, yielding dis¬ 


torted scans. Even light-weight paper can 
sometimes wobble a bit while going 
through. This can cause straight lines to 
be wavy. Another disadvantage to Thun¬ 
derScan is speed. An 8" X 10" image can 
take up to a half hour to scan. 

Enter the scanners, of which Apple’s 
new Apple Scanner is an example. There 
are two basic types: flatbed and sheet-fed. 
Both types work pretty much the same, 
except that sheet-fed scanners need a 
single sheet image to feed through. This 
means that if your original is in a book or 
magazine, you must either tear it out or 
photocopy it before feeding it through the 
scanner. Photocopying of course lowers 
the quality of the scan. 

Flatbed scanners look a little like a 
photocopy machine: you lift the hinged 
top and insert the original face down on a 
piece of glass in order to scan it. 

In the next installment in this series, 

I will discuss the Apple Scanner’s soft¬ 
ware and hardware. 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
Jim Alley 

© 1990 The Savannah Macintosh Users 
Group 


This article may be reprinted in not- 
for-profit user group newsletters, pro¬ 
vided the credits are used. As a courtesy, 
please send a copy of the newsletter in 
which it appears to: 

Mac Monitor 
Jim Alley, editor 
320 East 54th Street 
Savannah, GA 31405 
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Cut & Paste 



by Don Rittner 

Useful and not so useful comments 
from the editor of MUG NEWS 
SERVICE 

Macintosh Repair Secrets? 

Bad Scene: I brought my Mac+ to 
my dealer seven months ago. It kept re¬ 
booting for no reason. The dealer 
slapped in a power board and gave me a 
bill for $150. Two days later, it started 
rebooting again. I brought it back to the 
dealer. They replaced the logic board 
and gave me another bill for $350. For 
the next few months, my Mac continued 
to reboot - a call to the dealer informed 
me it must be my house current or surge 
suppressor since they replaced “every¬ 
thing” it could be. I brought it back and 
they replaced the power board again - an¬ 
other $150. As soon as I brought it home 
it started rebooting repeatedly. Give me 
a break! 

Those of us who have had Mac 
computers from the 128k to the Plus 
know the frustration of power board 
burnouts, CRT blackouts, and rebooting 
problems. While many of those problems 
were fixed with the introduction of the 
SE and II models, there are still millions 
of owners working with the earlier mod¬ 
els - and still suffering. 

Suffer no more! For $30 you can 
learn to fix your Mac so it never fails 
again! Larry Pina has published Macin¬ 
tosh Repair & Upgrade Secrets, a 351 
page book filled with “how-to” directions 
on fixing your own power boards, tuning 
up your Mac, fixing your keyboard, in¬ 
stalling fans, adjusting your monitor, and 
much more. Larry covers the original 
classic 128k to the Mac SE (with a chap¬ 
ter on the Lisa, too!). There is even a re¬ 
placement parts list in the back of the 
book with the names and addresses of 
dealers/manufacturers so you can order 
what you need. 

The second chapter of the book 
explained what my Mac problem was - 
low voltage! All it needed was a five 


minute voltage adjustment! It now runs 
like a brand new Mac (my dealer will 
hear from my lawyer)! 

Larry knows what he’s talking 
about. He’s been fixing Macs since they 
were around, wrote the popular share¬ 
ware program ‘Test Pattern Generator” 
that helps you analyze the symptoms 
your Mac displays, and has been working 
in the field since 1971. 

The book retails for $32.95, but if 
you belong to a user group, you can get a 
20% discount on orders of ten or more 
($24.71 each). The book is published by 
Hayden Books, a division of Howard W. 
Sams Company (11711 North College, 
Suite 141, Carmel IN 46032). Unfortu¬ 
nately, they have not promoted the book! 

Larry’s book is a must have addi¬ 
tion to your library, even if you never ex¬ 
plore your Mac’s innards. When you’re 
finished reading it, you’ll have a greater 
understanding of how the Mac works - 
and how it doesn’t. 

Are You Covered? 

You’ve spent several thousand 
dollars on your computer equipment, 
right? Is it properly insured? Probably 
not! We asked that question to several 
hundred Apple and Mac users at the re¬ 
cent National Apple User Group Confer¬ 
ence held in Chicago last April and re¬ 
ceived some interesting results. 

When we asked folks how they 
used their computer, 41% said for per¬ 
sonal use, 34% for work, and 24% for 
their own business use. That was fol¬ 
lowed by asking if they had insurance on 
that equipment. 63% said yes, but 29% 
said no, and 8% were unsure. 14% said 
they had free standing policies and 17% 
said they had business policies. Not very 
good percentages for such expensive 
equipment. 

What is alarming is that many 
people think their homeowner’s insur¬ 
ance covers all their computer equipment, 
but that isn’t necessarily so. In fact, most 
insurance companies only cover up to 


$3500 on a standard homeowner’s policy 
You need to get a special rider or a free 
standing policy to cover all your equip¬ 
ment. 

Being properly insured is impor¬ 
tant, considering that the biggest concerr 
for our users was the fear of theft (71%), 
followed by fire (45%), power surges 
(35%), and lightning (35%), (all covered 
by a good policy). Check with your agent 
to make sure you are covered. If you 
have no insurance, get some now! Better 
to be safe than sorry! 

Name in Lights, ah, Fonts! 

Ever wish you could sign your 
name with a single keystroke after your 
prepare a letter on your computer? 

Marietta Allen, Mac’er Extrodinaire 
from New York State, has made arrange¬ 
ments with a famous typographer from 
the Hudson Valley to make signatures 
into a LaserWriter single keystroke font 
Because of its PostScript nature, it can be 
resized to varying point sizes with high 
resolution. They look like the real thing. 

This typographer has already con¬ 
verted 150 typeface, border, and dingbat 
fonts from hot metal format over to the 
Mac PostScript environment. He has also 
designed the logos of over 50 companies 
and corporations-even Coca-Cola bottle 
caps. If you read the Sunday comics you 
will have seen his work, too, since he has 
created comic fonts for several of the big¬ 
gest cartoonists in the country. 

If you would like your signature con¬ 
verted, it’ll cost you only $30. Use black 
ink and sign your name the way you usu¬ 
ally sign it, using the type of pen you 
usually use. It has to have black ink and 
be dark enough to scan in properly. Sign 
your signature 9 or 10 times on a sheet of 
UNLINED paper (handwritten, not 
printed). Send it, name, address and pay¬ 
ment to Marietta (Marietta Allen, 27 
Colden Hill Road, Newburgh, New York 
12550 (914) 566-1425) and she will set it 
up for you, track it, and send your font 
back with a receipt. 
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Art for Kids Sake 

Most people know by now that the 
Macintosh is a lean, mean, graphics ma¬ 
chine. There are thousands of graphic 
images uploaded on commercial online 
services like AOL, creating a gold mine 
for innovative teachers. 

Our friend Marietta Allen has put 
together a special disk of cartoon images 
and ideas for educators (and parents) that 
she's willing to share. She writes: 

‘‘Each image can be used to build 
activities which help children develop 
both mentally and physically. The most 
obvious use might be that the image 
could be printed out and colored. The im¬ 
age could also be embellished and used 


by the child to create a card or sign. 

Stories can be written or told 
about an image, thus exercising the 
child’s creativity, verbal or written skills. 
By taking the eraser of your favorite draw 
program to the image before printing, its 
lines can be made into dotted lines for 
tracing and developing eye / hand coordi¬ 
nation. 

Practically every draw or paint 
program allows images to be enlarged 
and printed out in poster sizes. A poster 
sized image is usually printed in sections 
as tiling sheets. These individual pages 
make a great jigsaw puzzle for kids and 
exercise their visualization and percep¬ 
tive skills. Having an oversized picture 


Art is where you find it... 

Fred Showker 

la a recent forum conference on America 
Online, the conversation moved to sources of 
good low-cost clip art. As one of the moderators 
of the Sunday night User Group Forum, I de¬ 
cided to follow up that discussion with this 
repon. 

Part of that discussion dealt with the use of 
archival art, or art that had surpassed the twenty- 
eight year limitation on copyrights. There are 
several publishers who have proven very useful 
to me. over the years, as very good sources of 
these images. 

The Dover Publications Company is 
probably my favorite source. Not only do they 
have Hterally thousands of titles, they add sixty 
to seventy new ones each year. Once you’re on 
their mailing list, you’ll be their friend for life. 
The\ 7 publish several catalogs per year, and have 
recently recognized the popularity of their 
“copyright-free” series with a catalog dedicated 
exclusively to clip art. 

Here you’ll find hundreds if not thousands 
of usable art that is so inexpensive that some¬ 
times the cost of a new book is less expensive 
that a photostat. They boast hundreds of titles 
and categorys from “Love and Romance” (128 
pages; $6.95) to “Art Nouveau Motifs” (300 il¬ 
lustrations; $3.95.) For fifty to sixty bucks, you 
could easily swamp yourself with images. Once 
you’ve seen their offerings, you'll know where 
much of the Mac art in the PD has been coming 
from. The popular “Mac Memory” series of clip 
art disks, (ImageWorld, Eugene, OR) originated 
almost exclusively from the Dover Pictorial 
Archives collection. 

The pictorial archives is only a part of the 


whole picture. Dover also carries a myrid of 
hard-to-find-topics, coloring books, cut-&- 
paste for kids, music, picture post cards, posters, 
stencils, and more artsy-craftsy topics than all 
the blue bonnets in Oklahoma! You could 
probably take care your entire Christmas shop¬ 
ping list if one fell-swoop for a mere fourty or 
fifty bucks and not have to endure one shopping 
mall check-out line. It’s a wonderful resource, 
and once you’ve tasted their goodies, you’ll be 
hooked for life. 

There’s always a little pain with pleasure 
however. Dover does not take credit cards or 
telephone orders - written orders with cash 
enclosed is the only way they’ll do business. 
And don’t expect miricles: the best turn-around 
on any order I’ve ever had is seven weeks. 

Go for it! They ’ll send a catalog by writing: 
Dover Publications 
31 East 2ND Street 
Mineola, NY 11501 
Other good books for archival style art: 
“The Encyclopedia of Source Illustra¬ 
tions” a whopping fourty pounds of paper filled 
with thousands of really neat images - hard¬ 
bound, and “James Conner’s Sons Electrotype 
Specimens, 1888” an oversized gem of fine cop¬ 
perplate etchings, both from Morgan & Morgan, 
Inc., Publishers, Hastings-on-Hudson, NY 
10706. 

“The Ron Yablon Graphic Archives,” a 
series of three-ring binders filled with images 
from publishers by the same name. Box 63, 
Exton, PA 19341. 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
(Fred Showker is Associate Editor for the 
Mug News Service. “60 Second Windows”™ 
are from the graphics studios of Showker 
Graphic Arts & Design... and brought to you by 
the Mug News Service!) 


also allows a child to work with friends. 
After the poster has been arranged into its 
proper configuration, they can work 
cooperatively to color it.” 

If you would like some images to 
get started, send a blank disk with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: Marietta 
Allen, E-MUG, 27 Colden Hill Road, 
Newburgh, NY 12550. 

You will receive over 50 images 
including Alf, Batman, Dick Tracy, 
Smurfs, Disneys, Peanuts, Bozo, Betty 
Boop, Yoda, Bart Simpson, Casper, 
Rocky the Flying Squirrel, Garfield, 
Gumby, Calvin/Hobes, Mr. Magoo, and 
Sylvester. 

America Online Threads 

Interested in starting your own 
bulletin board? Check out the variety of 
BBS Programs available for downloading 
in the telecommunications library over in 
the Communications & Networks Forum. 

Want a great shareware label 
maker in HyperCard format. 

Download PhantomLabel in the New 
files folder in the HyperCard Forum’s 
Software library. Not only does it have a 
great interface but it can catalog one or 6 
disks and prints out great disk labels from 
your LaserWriter with the names of all the 
files printed out. 

Have you used Groliers Online 
Encyclopedia yet? You can search the 21 
volume Encyclopedia quickly using key¬ 
words and, unlike some other online serv¬ 
ices, it’s provided FREE. You can find 
it in the Education & Reference Section. 

Finally, if you’re a teacher, be 
sure to join the Teachers’ Information 
Network, also in the E&R section. Here 
you can share ideas with fellow teachers, 
read interesting articles & software re¬ 
views , share curriculums, download 
educational software, seek and share ad¬ 
vice, and join in weekly conferences on a 
variety of education topics. 

Mad at Apple for lack of Apple II 
support? Got some nifty program every¬ 
one should know about? Got some good 
dirt? Let Don know. Send him your stuff 
here to AFC MNS or DRITTNER. Do it 
now! 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
Parts of this reprinted from America On¬ 
line Magazine, Sept. 1990 












